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EDWARD MORAN. 




j.HOSE admitted to the Twenty- 
fifth Street home of this artist 
will remember the pair of duel- 
ling swords crossed 
above the doors that . 
open into the studio 
extension from the 
cosy parlors. Over 
the privileged and 
easy order of that place of shadowy walls 
and corners, with its central ranks of can- 
vases reflecting the brightness and turbu- 
lence of the sea, a solemn gray owl pre- 
sides from the carved and gilded walnut 
mantel. Consciously or unconsciously men 
select their own device in the things they 
bring about them. The quickness and 
keenness of the rapier exist in Edward 
Moran's temper; the clearness, the preci- 
sion and decision of his judgment insensi- 
bly sway the impulses of that temper. 
That the ardor and force of such a nature 
should feel and interpret the charm of the 
sea, that it should fit its owner to compre- 
hend the mystery of its moods and strug- 
gles, is not strange. 

As I sat, the guest for one evening of 
this gracious and genial gentleman, in the 
skilfully disposed lights of the studio, listen- 
ing to his picturesque, swiftly-flowing talk, 
I tried to trace his lineage in his face. 
A new face has always this fascination, 
whether it is that of the low-browed pa- 
vior who stumbles into a Fifth Avenue 
stage, his five cents being good as any- 
body's, or the affable proprietor who con- 
descends to explain his picture gallery to 
me, or some irregular baffling face of man 
or woman which changes from artist to 
gypsy, and carries the mobility which marks 
the best of all that is human. I settled that he was 
Gascon or Burgundian, one of those light-tanned 
southrons with light hair and flashing gray eyes, and 



artist's face is that of the heavier antagonist in Meisso- 
nier's " Duellists," cleaner moulded, with gay-humored 
eyes and a low, curved nostril given to quiver with 
passion or sensibility. Somebody calls it a Vandyke 
face. But it is stronger, between Vandyke and the 




EDWARD MORAN. 

DRAWN BY HIS SON, JOHN MORAN, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BOGARDUS. 

swordsman, with a figure of fine build, muscular 
and agile, with shoulders that take away the impres- 
sion of his full height, one writer describing him as 



force of the artistic temperament vitalizes elastic 
muscle so superbly, while for your heavy thinkers and 
indolent writers, who run to flesh, the less there can 
be of them the better. 

It did not disturb my Gascon theory very much to 
find that Edward Moran was born in Lan- 
caster, England, coming to this country 
With his family when a lad. As Charles 
Reade's queer doctor would say, " What's 
the use of going to a book for facts when 
you have got the infallible inference?" 
There's little Saxon in his make-up. The 
thread of original descent has a way of re- 
appearing continually in strong characters, 
while the weaker yield to the impulse of 
circumstances and take feature from their 
surroundings. If he is not Gascon he is 
Basque, and his pedigree should include 
both chevalier and smuggler, to account 
for the adventurous lines written in that 
countenance. 

The Morans went to Philadelphia in 
1844, when Edward, the eldest of three sons 
who have won a reputation in art, was 
fifteen. Here he was employed for a while 
in a cotton factory, but in a short time the 
frames of the machinery and the walls of 
the building were covered with sketches, 
whose merit attracted the attention of the 
proprietor, Dr. Rosencranz, who was so 
pleased with the talent and devotion of the 
young artist that he bought Moran's two 
first pictures in oil, and advised him to 
qui tthe factory and go to painting as a 
profession. He sent the boy to spend the 
summer in sketching from nature, and on 
his return to Philadelphia presented Moran 
to that accomplished artist and worthy man, 
Paul Weber, who gave him valuable in- 
struction in drawing and coloring. But 
Weber w r as a landscape artist, and his pu- 
pil's passion was for the sea, and he soon 
entered the studio of James Hamilton, the marine 
painter, a man of original and daring genius, who gen- 
erously gave him the freedom of his studio and his 




FRENCH FISHING BOATS OFF CALAIS PIER. BY EDWARD MORAN. 
OWNED BY M. PHILIPS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 



features the reverse of aquiline, who, nevertheless, 
courtier or trooper, carry hotter spirits and quicker 
blood than your sooty Algerines or Transteveres. The 



of middle size when he stood shoulder to shoulder 
with a six foot young fellow before a picture. An 
artist of inferior figure is a mistake. The nervous 



advice. Young Moran now threw himself into his 
work with passionate industry. For a while, fasci- 
nated by the bold methods of his master, he followed 
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them with some success, especially in the use of his 
gray tones. With gaining experience he cast aside 
all former impressions, and began to paint in a man- 
ner of his own, in keen perception and sympathy 
with nature and a vigor of treatment which remains 
a delight for lovers of art. 

He had his apprenticeship to serve to ill-success, 
that trial of nerve and spirit as well as of gifts by 
which fortune tests her candidates before she receives 
them. People were a trifle more insensible twenty 
years ago to the merits of a picture by an un- 
known hand than they are now. That better intelli- 
gence quickens their perceptions and renders Jtheir 
judgment more independent. In despair of suc- 
ceeding with his 
pictures, Moran 
was about return- 
ing to his power 
looms, when his 
old friend Dr. Ro- 
sencranz again in- 
terposed, and by 
the interest of a 
few newer friends 
it was decided that 
so much genius 
should not be lost 
to the profession. 
With their aid he 
kept at work, 
painted some cap- 
ital pictures, and 
sold them, and in 
1861 he and his 
brother, Thomas 
Moran, the land- 
scape painter, took 
the artist's gradua- 
tion course in Eu- 
rope, wandering 
from capital to 
capital and gallery 
to gallery. They 
stayed in England 
longest, to study 
partly her coasts 
and craft, but chief- 
ly the artist of her 
grandeur, Turner, 
to whose pictures 
Edward Moran de- 
voted himself with 
a fervent fidelity 
which left an im- 
pression on his 
own work for life. 
He succeeded in 
copying specimens 
of Turner's work, 
both in oil and 
water color, of 
every period, and 
his copies have the 
distinction of 
showing most of 
the spirit of the 
great master of any 
ever made. Ed- 
ward Moran paint- 
ed studies of views 
up the Thames 
with the great dis- 
solving clouds roll- 
ing up from the 
Atlantic, pictur- 
esque channel 
craft with red- 
dened and umber 

sails reflected in serene low tide, which does not break 
its sleepy surface of fluent sheen like that Clays is 
fond of painting, or strange haunts of the French 
coast and islands. On this tour he studied his pic- 
ture of the strange submarine cave near Guernsey, 
hardly known except to smugglers, the same which 
afterwards served as Victor Hugo's model in " The 
Toilers of the Sea." After this vacation of hard and 
glorious work came summer cruises off the coast of 
this side the Atlantic, which he learned by heart from 
Maine to Hatteras, especially one holiday off the New 



England coast while his landlord was building the 
Walnut Street studio for him. To this the artist re- 
turned with a portfolio of more than fifty oil sketches 
from the Bay of Fundy to Cape Ann, sketches in 
which the sea spray blew across the wet colors as he 
painted. From these sketch^ he drew " Off Portland 
Harbor," a picture of pearly-gray mist and spectral 
lights, a fleet of fishing-smacks seen through a heavy 
fog. A freehand sketch of the artist in his new studio 
in the first flush of favor is thus given : 

" It is fifty feet long ; it is twenty feet across ; it is 
fifteen feet when you look up to the ceiling. The 
violoncello is standing against the farther wall, and 
the guitar, minus a string most likely, leans against 
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"NOTRE DAME ON A FETE NIGHT. BY EDWARD MORAN. 

SKETCHED JUNE 30, 1878, " FETE OF THE STRANGERS."— NOW IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION. 



the big chair, while just within the door rests a lum- 
bering piano with the varnish somewhat rusty and 
the keys in admirable tune, Throw in a good many 
pipes and a little of tobacco over the sketches, intro- 
duce a tall, athletic figure, very sailor-like in its close 
cap and knit waistcoat, attach it to the rusty piano, 
and fill the room with the reverberations of an im- 
passioned German serenade, and you have the painter 
at home. As we knocked the rich strains ceased, but 
the door was flung open, and the pictures flashed be- 
fore us and filled with light the interval of sound. 



Over the piano stretches a copy painted with care of 
Turner's 'Childe Harold.' On solid easels below 
stand the works of the artist, the largest the ' Launch 
of the Life-boat/ The wreckers' sturdy horses have 
drawn the boat down to the beach, and the wild, dark 
men of the shore are pulling it off the wheels, their 
figures defined against the seething pallor of the foam. 
Beyond, a gleam of watery sun sifts through the scud- 
ding clouds and dies upon the melancholy downs. 
Two pictures are devoted to the more peacefnl har- 
vests of the land. In one the hunter's moon like 
broad red gold rolls up through the haze upon a scene 
of despoiled fields and trees thinned of their leaves; 
in the companion under a dark red oak stand -the 

generous shocks 
of maize. Under 
the window hangs 
a large, impressive 
group of the scrub 
oaks of New Jer- 
sey, their meagre 
contours shaved 
close by the cut- 
ting east wind, 
their roots strug- 
gling among the 
sliding sand. Over 
all, like wealth 
mocking poverty, 
spreads a sumptu- 
ous sunset. The 
walls are sheeted 
over with Moran 's 
rapid imposing 
travelling sketches 
picked up in his ex- 
tensive travelling 
route. England is 
there, or the rock- 
bound coast of the 
Puritans, or the 
lazy beach of 
Southern Ocean, 
or upon unvisited 
coasts the crags 
tear the homeless 
waters with their 
fangs." 

With fifteen 
years a change had 
passed upon the 
spirit of the studio. 
The pipes and 
violoncello were 
out of sight, the 
piano in the back 
parlor, and the 
studies were of 
bright kerchiefed 
figures, castled 
steeps and red- 
sailed boats of the 
Normandy coast, 
where the summer 
of '77 was spent, 
and of which the 
Morans spoke with 
lingering affection. 
I am sure the artist 
feelsmore at home, 
better appreciated, 
and better mated 
in Paris than here. 
There was an un- 
conscious regret in 
the tone with 
which he spoke of 
the old church and 
fortress of Mont St. Michel and its twin towers across 
the channel at Penzance, of the picturesque, lithe- 
limbed peasants at work over the harvests of the 
field or of the sea, and in the breath with which he 
named Courbet, Bartholdi, and De Neuville. In 
place of Bohemian surroundings his wife's lounge 
was by the fireside, where she reads French news- 
papers and novelettes to him while he works, a 
woman whose gentle, leisurely fashion of speech, good 
sense, and defined information have a charm which 
grows upon one. The shells on the mantle were the 
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purple-rimmed mussels picked up on the beach at 
Dieppe, and the fancy would come across the conver- 
sation that they spoke like exiles, for New York is a 
city in which no one, unless born there, ever feels at 
home. What holidays the two must have had ram- 
bling along the wild coast of Normandy by those sun- 
haunted, tide-deserted flats and black reefs, in good 
company with themselves and the bright, strong sea 
and the sudden sweeping white clouds of the channel! 
I have said that Mr. Moran possibly felt better 
appreciated abroad than in America. If it be true, it 
is oniy in the sense in which all fine artists feel the 
same thing, that the perception of their best qualities 
is quicker, more instinctive, among a subtler, more 
carefully educated people. 
Mr. Moran is to-day in 
higher esteem in New York, 
now his chosen home, than 
ever before. Maturity 
brings the full flush and 
harvest of his art, and the 
critics of nicest, surest judg- 
ment find his style of work 
higher, more scrupulous in 
his latest pictures, and his 
free and flowing style takes 
deeper sentiment, signifi- 
cant and solemn meanings. 
It is true that was written 
of him : " Moran never goes 
out of his way to seize the 
hidden sentiment, the ineffa- 
ble ' motivo ' of nature. He 
is not so much the library 
poet as the watchful keen- 
eyed trapper, always amidst 
the mystery and never sleep- 
ing; and his successes are 
those of attentiveness and 
fidelity, like those of the 
pianist, who by downright 
conscientious. reading of his 
notes comes out with more 
of the emotion of his mas- 
ter than he who obscures 
the composer's thought with 
meanings of his own." And 
through this very fidelity, 
this great sincerity, what 
service he has done our 
country in bringing out the 
beauties of her coast, the 
excellences of local color, 
whether the glorious soft 
pearl-gray tints of the wide 
fogs which drift from the 
Bay of Fundy along the 
Maine coast, or the sunsets 
at Cape Ann, overflowing 
with the rich light of those 
gorgeous days known along 
the Massachusetts coast, or 
the light-houses of the lakes, 
conveying the great expanse 
of those blue western seas, 
and the fitful lights of their 
showery days, or the wide 
stretches of Virginia sands, 
with the clear diaphanous 
light of afternoon turning 
the silver of the flats to 
pale gold, printed with the 
bluish spiked shadows of 
the tufts of rank grass, the 
ocean gauzy in the distance 
like a blue scarf — all identi- 
fied to the very latitude in which they belong ! I 
wondered at his saying the sea and the sky were the 
same on the American side of the ocean that they 
were on the other, and people made a mistake in 
thinking there was a difference. The conditions of 
climate affect so distinctly places within very short 
range of each other, that the clouds drift over the 
Palisades with wide form and massing quite differing 
from their broken recklessness farther up the Hudson. 
But he must have meant to rebuke a suspected silly 
underrating of this country, for his work is sd true to 
the brilliant variations of section and season that it 
calls for little aid from the catalogue to place it. 



The critics who have not spent summers floating off 
the coast, studying the changes of the air and sky, 
say that " Moran seems determined to give a romantic 
Claude-like Italian temper to the New England coast, 
which the Pilgrims thought so bleak and forbidding." 
If these gentlemen coul4 spare time from their inner 
consciousness long enough to find out what sort of a 
world they live in, they would find rich Southern 
effects in sheltered curves of New England coast 
which recall its temper in the time of the early ad- 
venturers, who found the shore of Newfoundland 
hung with ripening grapes and sunny as gardens of 
the Hesperides. 
Two pictures signally reveal M oran 's creative power. 




STUDY FROM NATURE. BY EDWARD MORAN. 

SINGLE FIGURE FROM " THE RETURN OF THE SHRIMPERS,' NOW ON EXHIBITION AT DOLL & RICHARDS' GALLERY, BOSTON. 



One was well known to the public years ago, "The 
Staying of the Waters," which some clear-eyed judg- 
ment will yet place with the strong creations of Eng- 
land's mightiest imaginations. The artist found his 
inspiration for this picture in the elevated passage of 
Hoiy Writ which describes the Almighty setting 
bounds to the sea. The painting is a powerful one, 
of strong color, the wild seas confined by a wilder 
shore, and a great light shining through the heavy 
sky. The black clouds and the waters are mingled, 
and appear swooping against the rocky barriers as if 
to overwhelm the foundations of the earth. The 
recoil in baffled fury of both clouds and waves, not 



merely from the " bars and doors" that are set against 
them, but from the splendid light that smites them in 
the midst of their career, is admirably rendered. 

His latest great work, which Mr. Moran is pleased 
to call his best, was painted in recognition of Bar- 
tholdi's gift to America. "The Nations Paying 
Homage to Liberty" was shown at the Kurtz Gallery 
two or three seasons ago, Bartholdi's colossal statue of 
Liberty, on its pedestal commanding New York har- 
bor, spiritual, majestic, enveloped in the splendid 
light which pours from overhead, with the rich gal- 
leys of the nations in pomp and color pressing to its 
feet, while the smoke of their salvoes rolls between 
their gorgeous ensigns. At the dinner to General 
Grant in Paris, the picture 
I hung behind the seat of 
j honor, and later it was ex- 
J hibited in this city, but at 
present the owner keeps it 
J boxed in the cellar, bothbe- 
| cause its room in his studio 
is wanted for other pur- 
j poses, and because the time 
1 for showing it has not quite 
I come. When Bartholdi's 
I statue is completed and 
j ready, the proceeds of the 
| picture are to go to the 
j fund for erecting its pedes- 
I tal. Those who know what 
I terrible waves and adverse 
j currents he breasted in his 
I struggles to obtain a foot- 
I ing will the more admire 
i the princely generosity of 
| the man, who, wealthy and 
at ease in his possessions, 
| dedicates his finest work to 
patriotic pride and humane 
sympathies. The tribute 
which most touched his 
artist pride is that at the 
time of the Philadelphia 
fair in aid of the French 
sufferers he was able to 
gather a gallery of seventy- 
five of his magnificent pic- 
tures, the exhibition and 
sale of which added $1,500 
to the relief fund. The pic- 
ture of "The Relief Ship 
Near ing Havre," presented 
by Mr. Moran to the fund, 
was purchased by the Union 
League. What value must 
now be set by the posses- 
sors upon the scarce quartos 
of the catalogue of this gal- 
lery, reduced copies drawn 
upon stone by Mr. Moran 
himself, of seventy-five of 
his best productions, from 
which tinted impressions 
were taken ! Mr. Moran 's 
gallery has been repeatedly 
on exhibition for the benefit 
of charitable objects, one of 
them the. newsb6ys' lodg- 
ing-house in Philadelphia. 

It was the same warm, gen- 
erous temper roused which 
led to the protest against the 
directors of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Art in 1868. 
Imagine the directory, the 
Croesuses of the clubs, the 
" gold-headed " men, who paid their money while the 
artists only paid their brains and lives into the Acad- 
emy, and therefore felt solidly entitled to open its ex- 
hibitions for the benefit of foreign art dealers, a prac- 
tice which every one must feel happy to know is con- 
fined to Philadelphia ! After seasons of tacit with- 
drawal, Mr. Moran was urged again to exhibit, peace 
declared, and he sent four of his finest pictures. Var- 
nishing day found not only his pictures, but those of 
his associates of the Academy, elbowed into corners, 
while the places of honor were usurped by foreign 
artists. Let others presume to judge of this affront 
to artists by their own feelings at finding themselves 
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set aside from their own tables, in their own houses, 
and the seats filled with strangers by the hands of 
their brethren and co-heirs. His place on the line 
to an artist means recognition, credit, income for 
himself and his family. And in judging the case, let 
outsiders recall how much disposition they have felt 
to find out the merits of any work hung above their 
sight or in obscure light. Moran saw the affront, 
and his temper rose steady and high. As clear- 
headed as ever in his life he set his palette, he mixed 
strange varnish for his broad canvases. Every artist 
had the right to varnish his own pictures. Moran 
varnished his, except one too green to bear the com- 
pound, which he deliberately cut from the frame. 
Opening day of the exhibition, 
his pictures stared in the hand- 
some frames, mere daubs of 
red paint, the wonder of visit- 
ors, the dismay of weak friends, 
a high-handed rebuke to the 
directors of the Academy. Mo- 
ran vouchsafed no explanation 
to any one. Of course the 
idiotic cry of insanity was 
raised, but it was seen that 
the man worked as coolly and 
collectedly as ever. 

At the end of the regular 
season, the exhibition was 
kept open a fortnight longer. 
Mr. Moran, as he had a right 
to do, removed his pictures. 
Matthew Baird, his friend, 
the contractor, was the only 
man who ventured in a friend- 
ly way to remonstrate against 
the- ruin of a year's best 
work. 

" It is an innocent mixture, 
it will wash off," Moran said, 
laughing. 

" True?" gasped Baird. 

" Certainly." 

" What will you take for 
them ?" 

Moran named his price, 
and Matthew Baird bought 
the three "unsight unseen," 
if ever there was such a bar- 
gain. 

Next day the varnish was 
washed off, and the restored 
pictures in the window of 
a Chestnut Street picture- 
dealer were exposed with the 
legend " sold." 

There was wrath, there was 
fume, crowds flocked to see 
the pictures, and the Academy 
was deserted for the novel at- 
traction. 

It will be remembered that 
Thomas Moran on a similar 
occasion showed the family 
temper. There was cause for 
it, there was need of just such 
a demonstration, to impress 
fat-witted directors with the 
indignity of their conduct, and 
the story will read as finely in 
the history of our art at a 
future time as Buonarotti's 
refusal of the Pope's con- 
tracts. 

Louis Brooks. 



association originated with Mrs. Mary S. Pope, an 
artist, afterwards elected its first President. Receiv- 
ing sympathy and support in her plan from Mrs. 
Henry Peters Gray, the two visited certain of the 
woman artists of New York in their studios, and in- 
vited them to co-operate in the formation of a Ladies' 
Art Association. 

Mrs. Pope had this project very much at heart, as 
from her own experiences and observations in her 
varied and busy life she had found that female 
artists frequently need aid, and she was desirous of 
getting up some fund to assist such women in their 
times of necessity. These two ladies, Mrs. Pope and 
Mrs. Gray, were welcomed everywhere, and meetings 
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THE NEW 



YORK LADIES' 
TION. 



ART ASSOCIA- 



There are many persons quite familiar with the 
organization and success of the Society of Decorative 
Art in East Nineteenth Street, New York, who are 
in complete ignorance of a much older society of 
very much the same character, called the Ladies' Art 
Association, whose rooms are at 24 West Fourteenth 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. This art 
association was formed in 1867, and incorporated in 
1877. The idea of the formation of such a society or 



were held in Mrs. Pope's studio, where discussions 
were had as to what would best promote the interests 
of woman artists. Sketches and pictures both fin- 
ished and unfinished were shown on these occasions, 
and subjected to criticism. A loan fund was pro- 
posed to enable members to study in Europe and to 
have the best advantages here, and also a fund to be 
drawn from m case of illness. The lame " Woman's" 
Art Association was yielded to a similar organiza- 
tion in another State, which had the oriority of a few 
weeks, and the word " Ladies' " was adopted instead, 
A place was hired for the meetings oi *he dssociation 
and the exhibition of pictures, and officers were chosen. 



From the beginning of this organization it was 
successful, and through the years of its existence it 
has quietly assisted its members, and been the means 
of doing a vast amount of good. When it was found 
that the artists and students desired better oppor- 
tunities for studying from life a studio for daily use 
was taken, and the first life class for women was 
formed, open to any female art student without re- 
striction on the payment of small weekly dues. 
Here -art students had the privilege of painting free 
from the dictation of any school, with the liberty of 
having any teacher, by paying a moderate monthly 
rent. The next step was to form a school of color 
where students painted, under the direction of Wil- 
liam Morgan, the living draped 
model. Landscape painting 
was added under the direction 
of A. H. Wyant. In 1875 
classes were formed in china 
painting, also in painting on 
wood, silk, and slate, in order 
to give technical knowledge to 
those who desired to apply it 
to household decoration. 

Another aim of the associa- 
tion was to own a collection 
of artistic properties — casts 
from the antique, draperies, 
costumes, photographs, en- 
gravings, and soon, in order 
to lend them to art students. 
There was also an ambition to 
form a library for the use of 
members, and a connection 
with wholesale manufacturers 
of decorated pottery, slate, and 
wood. This has been done as 
far as the resources of the asso- 
ciation will admit, and various 
classes in art industries have 
been added from time to time. 
The annual dues of active 
members — professional female 
artists — are $2 ; female art stu- 
dents' dues are $3, while the 
annual dues of a subscribing 
member — any lady or gentle- 
man interested in art or art in- 
dustry — are $5. The privileges 
of membership are many, in- 
cluding admission to the asso- 
ciation studio, where art edu- 
cation, art industry, and Amer- 
ican manufactures are topics of 
conversation. Teachers may 
have their names and residen- 
ces entered in a book for ref- 
ere'rice. Members may send 
their children to the associa- 
tion drawing classes, taught by 
experienced teachers, and the 
children of members may at- 
tend the " children's hour," a 
monthly talk with children on 
art industrial subjects. Each 
member . subscribing to the 
"memorial fund," pays one 
dollar at the death of a mem- 
ber to the Treasurer, who will 
pay the amount thus collected 
to the family of the deceased, 
or apply it to any purpose pre- 
viously specified. 

The aims of the association, 
after ten years of experiment, 
have proved practical. They 
may be briefly stated as follows : First, to give instruc- 
tion to those engaged as teachers of drawing and 
painting in schools and colleges; second, to teach 
painting on porcelain, and in other departments al- 
ready remunerative; third, to provide for boys and 
girls an industrial art education ; fourth, to afford op- 
portunities of study from life and nature for artists ; 
fifth, to enlarge facilities for non-residents whose stay 
in New York is limited, and whose study needs direc- 
tion ; sixth, to provide, as soon as the funds will allow, 
an honorable way for students to pay for an art educa- 
tion, by giving their labor notes — written promises to 
pay in a specified number of hours of teaching or art 



